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HAS THE DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION BEEN DRAWN 
AT THE PROPER POINT? 



W. C. RUEDIGER 
Montana State Normal College, Dillon, Mont. 



The question before us has been attracting the attention of the 
educational world for some time. A few years ago the leading 
educators and educational papers began the discussion of shorten- 
ing the college curriculum. It was pointed out that we have been 
piling on to our educational requirements until it was beginning 
to take nearly half a lifetime for a professional man to begin his 
career. The same wave has now reached the elementary school. 
If we want to get our young men started in life at the proper age, 
we must save time all along the line, and the elementary school 
must come in for its share of curtailment as well as the college. 
Accordingly, we have had proposals of doing the work now 
alloted to the eight years of our elementary school in seven years 
and even six years. Superintendent Greenwood, of Kansas City, 
declares that we can do in seven years all we are now doing in 
eight, and actually do it better, for they have been doing it at 
Kansas City ever since 1867. If now we should make some 
apparently needful omissions, suggested by Soldan, McMurry, 
and others, we ought to be able to save at least one year more 
and complete the elementary work in six years. 

But to the recommendations of Mr. Greenwood, Superintend- 
ent Sabin and the superintendents of some of our New England 
cities object most decidedly. These men maintain that the time 
now at our disposal is too short, if anything, and that the nine 
years generally devoted to the grades in Massachusetts are none 
too many. The whole matter is in a state of chaos, and one cannot 
help feeling that many now taking part in the discussion are not 
aware of the real point at issue. The source of disturbance lies 
deeper than the shortening of the curriculum. The latter is but 
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the secondary aspect of a more fundamental problem. The 
matter that is at the basis of all the trouble is the lack of proper 
articulation in our entire school system. Educationally we have 
reached a stage where radical readjustment has become necessary. 
Our grades and our high schools and our colleges have no distinct 
provinces of their own. The grades from below, and the colleges 
from above, protrude into the secondary field, and all three aspire 
to be finishing schools, to which facts, more than to any other, 
our loss of time is due. The cause of these defects is not far to 
seek, but for want of space we can only hint at them here. They 
have come about from the historical fact that the three funda- 
mental parts of our educational system have had independent 
and unrelated beginnings. Briefly stated, the New England 
grammar school, which has given rise to our elementary school 
on one side and to our high school on the other, was a college 
preparatory school and prepared for such schools as Harvard and 
Yale. But as all people did not wish to send their children to 
college, the high school was created as a sort of a people's college. 
This high school, however, was soon made subservient to the 
college, and it, rather than the grammar school, came to be 
looked upon as the preparatory school. The whole system, how- 
ever, is devoid of plan, and it is this lack that is causing our 
present disturbance. The fields of our primary school, secondary 
school, and college are all three improperly defined. Readjust- 
ment is now pressing itself upon our attention, but in this we are 
progressing slowly, due to the momentum of existing conditions 
and human conservatism. Men always feel that what has been 
tried and has been giving us passable results, is preferable to the 
untried, no matter how much better the latter may appear upon 
the surface. 

The readjustment toward which we are tending seems to be 
unmistakably the following : The dividing line between elemen- 
tary and secondary education will be placed at the end of what 
now corresponds to our sixth grade; the secondary school will 
embrace the time between the ages of twelve and eighteen or 
nineteen; the old-time college will disappear from the scene; and 
our educational system will be culminated by a university with 
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specific ideals. How near we already are to this arrangement 
will be pointed out later. 

The reasons for this trend of reorganization are twofold. 
The first of these we may call the sociological; and the second, 
for the want of a better name, the genetic. 

Viewed from the social standpoint, education is a process of 
adjustment. Man is a human being, not because of his physical 
equipment, nor because of his mental endowment, but because of 
his social environment and inheritance. Since man has reached 
the human stage in the process of evolution, he has created for 
himself a mental-historical environment which more than any- 
thing else distinguishes him from the brutes. To put man in 
the possession of this environment is the function of the so-called 
liberal education. Every generation is the trustee of the civiliza- 
tion of the succeeding generation, and the content of this civiliza- 
tion consists in the mental and spiritual conquests of the race. 

The parts of man's mental-historical environment, which it is 
the function of education to impart, have been variously classified. 
W. T. Harris speaks of the five windows of the soul from which 
education should draw the curtain. These windows, as he gives 
them in The Psychologic Foundations of Education, are : " ( 1 ) 
mathematics, time, space, and mechanical relations; (2) organic 
nature, geography; (3) literature and art, human nature as 
feelings, convictions, aspirations; (4) grammar, logic, philoso- 
phy, the intellectual structure: (5) history, the doings of the 
greater social self as reaction." 1 

A better classification is that given by Nicholas Murray Butler 
in his classic essay, The Meaning of Education. He too makes 
the classification fivefold, and it is as follows : " The child is 
entitled (1) to his scientific inheritance, (2) to his literary inheri- 
tance, (3) to his aesthetic inheritance, (4) to his institutional 
inheritance, and (5) to his religious inheritance." 2 To be edu- 
cated consists in being adjusted to the social possessions indicated 
by these five heads. No one, indeed, can be said to be truly 
human who is not in sympathy with, and who has not at least an 
outline knowledge of, the lines of achievement just mentioned. 

1 Table of Contents, p. xxxi. 2 P. 17. 
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They form the environment which alone is entitled to the term 
" human," and Nature herself has evolved the prolonged period of 
immaturity, so peculiar to man, that he may be adapted to, and 
be put in possession of, this environment. It is this fact that will 
never allow the true teacher, wherever found, to have his horizon 
rilled with that which is merely utilitarian. The full stature of 
humanity, without in the least disparaging the narrowly useful, 
includes much that does not contribute directly to physical needs. 

Having now before us this slight indication of the end that 
education in the broader sense should accomplish, we are ready 
to see what the main features of an educational system should 
be to reach this end. We may designate this field the field of 
general adjustment to environment. The time required may 
well be from six to eight years, and it logically falls to the sec- 
ondary school. It is in this school that the so-called liberal and 
academic studies should be pursued. The field it embraces is 
organically one, but we do not now have any one school which 
covers it. In Germany and France the schools known as the 
Gymnasium and lycee in a measure fill this span, but with us it 
is broken up into fragments, entailing perhaps the loss of two 
years of time, and, what is worse, an effect upon the learner that 
lacks the most essential quality of unity. It wastes mind, as 
President Butler says. 

A part of the work belonging to this field is now being done 
in the upper grades, another part in the high school, and still 
another in the first years of college. The natural lines of cleavage, 
however, from whatsoever standpoint we may view it, do not fall 
where we now have them. Considering both subject-matter and 
method, they fall at the end of the sixth grade of the elementary 
school, and at the end of the sophomore year in college. The span 
included between these points is the period that puts man in pos- 
session of the general social possessions of the race, and should be 
covered by our secondary school. 

But what, then, is the distinctive function of the elementary 
school ? It is this : The aim of the elementary school should be 
to put the learner in possession of the working tools of knowledge, 
the tools by means of which he may delve out and possess the 
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treasures of the succeeding stage. Before a person can gain pos- 
session of the field of culture, he must know how to read and to 
write, to spell and to figure; he must know some of the elemen- 
tary facts of composition, and some facts of grammar; he must 
have a general knowledge of the facts of geography and history, 
and of many of the facts of science now embraced in nature- 
study ; he must have pursued an inductive, grammarless study of 
a foreign language; and last, but not least, he must have had 
courses in singing, drawing, and industrial work or manual train- 
ing. All these are tools which he must continually use in gaining 
later a unified conception of human experience ; and they should 
be imparted in the elementary school. 

The distinctive methods to be used in the elementary school, 
as well as in the succeeding stage, are indicated by the stages of 
the child's development. We have in the past been in the habit of 
looking upon the child as differing from the adult only in being 
smaller. Growth was regarded as a matter of avoirdupois incre- 
ment. But this is far from the truth. Mental growth consists 
primarily in the increase and addition of function. The child of 
ten is to a large extent a different being from the youth of fifteen. 
Before the period of adolescence, the characteristic adult emotions 
and intellectual processes are present only in embryo. Between 
the ages of six and twelve, roughly speaking, the child may be 
designated as being in the deeper sense unsocial, unmoral, and 
unreligious. On his intellectual side he possesses little power of 
consecutive reasoning, is objective and factual in his thoughts, 
and craves variety. It is the time for drill, habituation, and 
mechanism. The period corresponds on the genetic side exactly 
to the requirements of the sociological needs. It is the time, 
again, for putting the learner in possession of the tools of 
knowledge. 

But, beginning at about the age of twelve, a great mental 
transformation sets in. The more profound social, moral, and 
religious emotions begin to function, which in a short time, but 
usually with much mental and physical disturbance, transform the 
child into the adult. On the intellectual side, the most noteworthy 
change is the quickening of the reasoning power. The capacity 
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for consecutive thought is now entered upon. Real causes and 
effects are looked for as never before, and the childish "why," 
which almost any explanation would satisfy, ceases to exist. In 
short, adolescence inaugurates the time for the organization of 
experience on a logical and scientific basis. On the emotional 
side, it begins the time for literary and aesthetic appreciation. 

The point of especial interest to us again is the fact that this 
period corresponds psychologically to the period of general adjust- 
ment. The youth begins to feel himself a member of the race, 
and is inherently fitted to assimilate the factors which comprise 
humanity's peculiar environment. 

Both lines of investigation point to the conclusion that the 
dividing line between elementary and secondary education should 
be drawn about two years earlier than is actually the case. The 
stages of an educational system so divided would have definite 
functions to perform, and would thereby be supplied with the 
greatest motive for efficiency — a definite goal to be achieved. 
The benefits would accrue to both the grades and the high school, 
but especially to the latter. This institution has now neither a 
logical beginning nor a logical ending. It embraces ah amorphous 
section of our educational system, and is thus left without the 
stimulus of an exclusive ideal. Efficient though our high schools 
are, their best friends are fully aware that they ought to be far 
more efficient. But the marvel is not that they do not yield the 
results we should like to expect, but that they yield as much as 
they do. The institution is minus both head and feet, these neces- 
sary parts being embraced by the first years of college and the 
upper grades. Without them, figuratively speaking, it can neither 
conceive of a specific, unified ideal, nor make progress in its 
efforts toward such an ideal. 

A discussion of the nature of the coming college or university 
— meaning by the term " university " a collection of colleges — is 
not pertinent to the topic in hand, but for the sake of logical com- 
pleteness we must give it passing notice. For those who can read 
the signs of the times, the nature and function of this institution 
have in the last few years become distinctively evident. The 
university is fast becoming the training school for the professions 
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and vocations of life. This it is doing, of course, on broad scien- 
tific and technical lines. The reason that this fact is not evident 
to many is because the fields of the scholar and scientist are not 
included in their minds among the vocations of life. But the 
training for research, in whatever line it may be, is as much a 
training for life as the training for medicine, engineering, or law. 

The number of years to be devoted to the college or univer- 
sity is quite undetermined. It may be from four to six, and time 
may show that it is best to divide these years into two groups. 
These groups would be distinguished by the character of the 
work done. In the first group this might be called professional 
preparatory study, and in the second, professional study. 

The proximation we have already attained to an educational 
system, as above outlined, is probably closer than many of us 
realize. There is now an obvious line of cleavage between the 
sophomore and junior years of our leading colleges and univer- 
sities. The methods of instruction are distinctly different above 
and below this line, and after the sophomore year electives are 
permitted which count toward the professional, as well as toward 
the academic, degrees. 

In some places, moreover, the line of cleavage at this point has 
come to an actual split. The first two years of college, which are 
distinctly of the secondary-school type, are being included in the 
high schools. Where this is done, I understand, the plan is 
growing in favor. 3 

The line of demarkation between the intermediate and gram- 
mar grades is also quite distinct. The difference is again one that 
embraces both the method of instruction and the subject-matter. 
The method dominated by repetition, drill, mechanization, and 
concrete imagery in the former gives way to the tracing of causal 
relations and the application of principles in the latter. The inter- 
mediate teacher uses interesting material to implant concepts and 
establish habits of action, while the grammar-grade teacher places 
the emphasis upon the interpretation of interesting material by 
means of concepts and principles. This is exactly the point of 
view of the secondary school. The subjects studied in the upper 

8 See Elementary School Teacher, December, 1904, p. 251. 
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grades are approached from the adult point of view. Arithmetic, 
grammar, history, and geography are here thoroughly organized, 
just as these and other subjects are in the high school. Further- 
more, the field of electives is in many places extended to the upper 
grades, as is also departmental teaching, which is but a phase of 
specialization on the part of the teaching force, characteristic of 
secondary and higher education. 

As yet only a few cities have gone to the extent of incorpora- 
ting the upper grades into the high school, but where it has been 
done it is meeting with eminent satisfaction. At Three Rivers, 
Mich., where this plan has been in force for two years, Superin- 
tendent McElroy, as well as the patrons, are growing more and 
more enthusiastic in its favor. In a personal letter, the specific 
points of advantage mentioned by Mr. McElroy are the following : 

1. It places pupils on their own responsibility earlier, and makes them 
independent of the teacher at an earlier age as a result. 

2. It gives the pupils the advantage of training by teachers especially pre- 
pared for the work being done. 

3. It keeps the pressure at a high degree all the time. This may be an 
objection, but I have found that it has done no damage, because teachers have 
been reasonable in their demands. 

The following extracts come from a personal letter written by 
Professor A. S. Whitney, now of the University of Michigan. 
Professor Whitney was for some years superintendent of the 
school at Saginaw, Mich. He says : 

While superintendent of schools at Saginaw, seven years ago, I incorpor- 
ated the seventh and eighth grades into the high school I think it is not 

too much to say that the results have more than fulfilled our expectations. 
Those so desiring can take the old-line studies together with the new, while 
those intending to enter college from the beginning can accomplish enough to 
place them practically in the sophomore year in our best universities. In other 
words, they save just one year. 

So much for the practical side. As for the theoretical side, the argument, 
to my mind, is entirely on the side of the six-year elementary and six-year 

high school Our eight-year and four-year segregation is purely 

American, a result of sociological forces which have long since passed away. 
Psychologically it has never been defensible, as I view it. 

The destruction of this old eight- and four-year fetich, and the sub- 
stitution of the six-year elementary and six-year high school in its place, with 
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the proper connections, is, in my opinion, the most important educational 
reform now before us. 

It seems conclusive that wherever this readjustment of the 
curriculum on the rational basis has been tested, the results have 
sustained the most sanguine expectations. This is especially true 
when we remember that the readjusting process has as yet been 
carried out only in part at any one place. And what has been 
done in the places referred to is little more than transference of 
work from one school to another. The internal reorganization of 
the work, which is the corner-stone of the new order of things, 
has scarcely begun. To meet the ends for which each stage 
of our school system should stand, much redistribution and 
rearrangement of work are obviously necessary. There is now a 
great deal of needless repetition, and some studies are pursued 
before the students are ready for them. This results primarily 
from the fact that each school now in a sense tries to be a finishing 
school. There must be rounded courses of history, literature, 
geography, arithmetic, grammar, and physiology in the last two 
years of the grades, because many pupils are supposed to graduate 
from the eighth grade into the immediate vocations of life. The 
same also holds for the high school, but in a greater degree. The 
student who goes to college is rather the exception than the rule. 
The high school must therefore be a finishing school. But the 
field that naturally falls to the high school cannot be adequately 
covered in four years. Hence conditions of hurry and superfici- 
ality result here. 

The gain resulting from the new order of arrangement would 
be chiefly in the quality of the work done. But there is also rea- 
son to hope that about two years of time would be saved. The 
eight years now devoted to secondary training in three different 
schools could probably be reduced to six. This time would be 
saved, not by omissions, but by the elimination of needless repeti- 
tions and a more efficient arrangement of studies. 

Another gain to society would accrue from the larger number 
of students that would avail themselves of the opportunities of 
the school. Each school being now a finishing school, the encour- 
agements for dropping out are too great. Under a properly 
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articulated school system there would be reasons for continuing 
that are now largely obscured. Statistics also, so far as our 
present limited opportunities furnish them, seem to bear us out 
here. Wherever shortened courses for the grades have been tried, 
the high-school attendance seems to have been thereby materially 
increased. Superintendent Greenwood is fully convinced on this 
point. 4 He attributes the phenomenal high-school enrolment of 
Kansas City in large part to the seven-year course in the grades. 
The effect of this factor on the Kansas City schools has, indeed, 
been denied by Mr. Sabin, 5 but it is not at all clear that his denial 
is sustained by the facts. 

Another distinct gain would come from the matter of dis- 
cipline, particularly in so far as the playground is concerned. 
Seventh- and eighth-grade pupils must be dealt with differently 
from intermediate and primary children, but when they are all 
together this becomes a difficult problem. For want of sufficient 
room in the public school at Dillon, we were obliged last year to 
remove the eighth grade to the normal building. The salutary 
effect of this separation, both on the grades left behind and on the 
eighth grade, was scarcely short of remarkable. The spirit of our 
entire school was changed for the better. 

Now as for objections to the new arrangement. If we grant 
the points of advantage just mentioned, it becomes difficult, 
indeed, to find any. It is maintained that the administration of 
the proposed regime would be more expensive than the present, 
because high-school instruction is more expensive than grade 
instruction. For the sake of argument, let us grant this point. 
We must bear in mind, however, that we should count the total 
cost, and not only the cost at any one particular point. Now, 
when we remember that the secondary period would be reduced 
by about two years, it would rather appear that the total cost may 
even be lessened. But in a matter like this we should not expect 
increased efficiency for nothing. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the American nation is ready 
to take a long stride ahead in educational organization and reform. 

4 See National Educational Association Report, 1903, pp. 247 ff. 
1 See Education, October, 1903, pp. 108 ff. 
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We owe it to the cause of civilization. Other nations look to us 
for ideals in governmental administration and commercial and 
industrial enterprises, but they can find little to copy from our 
inarticulated school system. Being less hampered by ancient tra- 
ditions than European nations, this is not as it should be. 
America may justly be expected to take the lead in educational 
matters. 

In the coming American school system there will, indeed, be 
distinction, but there will be no organic separation. The whole 
system will be in the form of a regular and continuous curve, 
having one part vitally connected with another. It will begin in a 
concrete and fundamental way in the elementary school, pass up 
into the realm of culture in the secondary school, and down again 
in the university to the specific vocations of life. It will provide 
in the most efficient manner for the two fundamental require- 
ments of life. The individual who will have availed himself of its 
opportunities will be in position both to make a living and to find 
life worth living. 



